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with modern glass-fronted shops. Many buildings, old and
new, have been destroyed to broaden main thoroughfares, and
have the incidental advantage of opening up enchanting vistas
of distant snow-capped mountains.

New streets are being driven through the old bazaar quarter
of Teheran, and the authorities probably intend that it shall
disappear altogether, together with the beautiful and historic
gates at the entrances of the town, with their coloured tiles and
frescoes. In a few years' time the Persian schoolboy will regard
the gates of Shimran and Yussefabad in much the same way
as his English contemporary does the Moorgate and Aldgate
of London. The famous walls and battlements surrounding the
city are gradually disappearing, and the moat on the outside,
which has formed its chief defence for many centuries, is being
filled in and built over with small brick villas similar to hundreds
to be seen in any London suburb.

The tendency in the present scheme of town planning is to
develop more towards the Elburz mountains, where in the foot-
hills are the summer residences of the Foreign Legations, The
construction of a wide highway leading from the Shah's city
palace to his country residence, half-way up the mountain side,
overlooking the town, has given this much additional impetus.
Avenues and groves of trees have been planted, and small cafes
are springing up at advantageous points with views of the
countryside.

Various Government buildings, among them the Posts and
Telegraphs, the Municipality, and the " Nazmia," which is the
Scotland Yard of Persia, are newly built with imposing facades,
and more and more approach the European standard. The
town is illuminated by electric light, and an efficient telephone
system is installed. Motor-omnibuses are supplementing the
antique Belgian horse tramway, and taxicabs are gradually
taking the place of the old horse-drawn " drushki."

Caravans of camels or mules wandering through the city
are now comparatively rare, and are vanishing to the less-travelled
districts of the Persian countryside. This is not surprising,
since caravans bringing goods from Baghdad or the Persian
Gulf to the capital take at least three weeks, while by motor
the journey can be accomplished in three days. This is greatly
due to the remarkable improvement and maintenance of the
Persian road system, but in very great part also to the
increased security from brigandage which only a few years